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January. 



lution to the Senators from the State of Pennsylvania 
individually. 

Wm. P. Potter, Chairman. 
Wm. I. Hull, Secretary. 



World Peace Foundation. 

Annual Meeting of the Trustees. 

The annual meeting of the trustees of the World 
Peace Foundation was held November 28 at the office 
of Edwin Ginn, president, at 29 Beacon street, Boston, 
following the meeting of the board of directors the pre- 
vious week. The trustees of the Foundation are Edwin 
Ginn, President Lowell, of Harvard University; Presi- 
dent Faunce, of Brown University; President Swain, of 
Swarthmore College; Professor Samuel T. Dutton, of 
Columbia University; Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, dean 
of Simmons College; Eev. Edward Cummings, Hon. 
Samuel W. McCall, George A. Plimpton, of New York ; 
George W. Anderson, and Samuel B. Capen, of Boston. 
The directors are President David Starr Jordan, Edwin 
D. Mead, James Brown Scott, Rev. Charles B. Brown, 
James A. Macdonald, John B. Mott, and Hamilton 
Holt. 

At the trustees' meeting all but two of the trustees 
were present. The meeting was devoted to a survey of 
the work of the present year and the plans for 1913. 
The expenditures for the year's work have been some- 
thing over $41,000. The annual contribution of Mr. 
Ginn for the work is $50,000, and there is a slight ad- 
ditional income. The expansion of the work is so rapid, 
and the demands for larger efforts so great, that the 
hope was expressed that support from many quarters 
will steadily increase. It was reported that during the 
year four important new books had been added to the 
International Library, published by the Foundation, and 
already numbering twenty volumes. The four new vol- 
umes are Beinsch's "Public International Unions," 
Bridgman's "First Book of World Law," the proceed- 
ings of the Universal Races Congress at London, and 
Senator Root's argument "in the Newfoundland Fish- 
eries arbitration. The Foundation has also circulated 
during the year 300,000 pamphlets and leaflets of vari- 
ous kinds. Its directors and their helpers have given 
great numbers of addresses in different parts of the 
country, and Dr. Jordan has spent several weeks in 
Japan and Mr. Mead several weeks in England and Ger- 
many promoting closer cooperation between the peace 
leaders in those countries and the workers here. 
Through cooperation with the American School Peace 
League and the Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs the 
Foundation has done much to promote better interna- 
tional sentiment in the schools and colleges, and it is 
now inaugurating important efforts among students of 
European universities. Much broader work is also to be 
undertaken in our own colleges and universities. The 
Foundation cooperates closely with the Carnegie En- 
dowment and the American Peace Society, each having 
its special province and all working earnestly together 
for the common cause. 



Correspondence. 

The Proposed Panama Peace Monument. 

To the Editor of the Advocate of Peace: 

In the Advocate of Peace for November, 1911, 
there is an article (pages 258-9) referring to a project 
bv women for the erection of a colossal peace statue at 
the entrance of the Panama Canal. If one can be con- 
structed to inspire public sentiment similarly to the 
Christ of the Andes there is merit in the idea. 

A good place in which to set up such a monument 
would be somewhere on the line between the United 
States and Canada, and a good time to do it would be 
about 1915, in connection with the centennial celebra- 
tion of peace with England. For influencing public 
opinion one of the best things is to call attention to the 
boundary between the United States and the Dominion 
of Canada, where there has been a hundred years of 
peace without armament. That appeals to the so-called 
nractical man who believes only in what has been tried 
and who particularly appreciates relief of his pocket 
from burdensome taxation for wasteful or unremu- 
nerative purposes. Either at Niagara Falls or at some 
other place a monument might be seen by many trav- 
elers. 

To place such a monument upon the line of the Pan- 
ama Canal, as suggested on pages 258-9, would be 
adapted to bring the peace propaganda into contempt. 
On page 259 the statement is unconvincing that there 
would be no incongru ; tv in having both forts and a 
peace statue erected. It would be an obvious case of the 
lion lying down with the lamb inside of him. The way 
to offset (see page 259) the militarism clamoring for 
fortification of the locks at the isthmus is to be vocifer- 
ous in celebrating the absence of fortifications at the 
locks at Sault Ste. Marie, where, it may be remarked, 
there is more traffic than goes through the Suez Canal 
or is likely to go through the Panama Canal. The con- 
struction of the Panama Canal is essentially a case of 
swelled head with Uncle Sam, and a means for moving 
war vessels from ocean to ocean. As for commerce, that 
is going across the isthmus of Tehuantepec, in Mexico, 
by railroad now in the skillful control of English man- 
agers, and that would not be a bad place for a peace 
monument. 

In 1915, the time proposed for celebrating the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal, it is proposed to mark 
its warlike character by having the Oregon and other 
vessels of the United States Navy pass through it. Not 
to dwell upon the bloodshed at Panama during its 
earlier historv, our recent associations with the isthmus 
are the public avowal by former President Theodore 
Roosevelt that he took it, and the appeal by Columbia 
to have a submission to the Hague Tribunal of its 
claim for redress for the violation of its rights when 
the United States Navy was used in President Roose- 
velt's action. If peace-loving women are ready to 
memorialize Congress in the interest, not of bragga- 
docio, but of international arbitration, their memorial 
had better be for assent to the desired preference to the 
Hague Court. Is the United States deterred by fear of 
injustice being done us by the judges — or of justice ? 

Feed Brooks. 

Boston. Mass. 



